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Reports from ti>e Classical jFifttr 

Edited by J. J. Schlicher 



It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Fighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind , or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 



SOME AVAILABLE GREEK AND ROMAN MUSIC 

So many secondary teachers are at present interested in giving entertainments 
of various sorts to vivify and enliven the work in the classics, that I have thought 
it might be helpful to suggest a list of songs which I have myself used in the 
Classical Club performances at Lewis Institute, Chicago. 

The fragments of Greek music which have come down to us from different 
sources are really the best thing to be found. Even where the pupils have to 
be taught the Greek words phonetically, the significance and charm of the music 
never fail to make their appeal. Accompanied by flute and harp or by piano 
they are very effective. Among the accessible editions which include all the frag- 
ments are: The Music of the Ancient Greeks (Novello, Ewer & Co., New York) and 
Die Reste der altgriechischen Tonkunst, Bearbeitet von Oscar Fleischer (Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, Leipzig, New York). The harmonization in this latter is par- 
ticularly beautiful. It can be obtained for a dollar and a half through any reli- 
able music dealer. 

The "Hymn to Apollo," also published separately by Breitkopf and Hartel, 
the work of A. Thierfelden, has a somewhat elaborate orchestration for flute, 
oboe, clarinet, and harp. There is also an English translation of this hymn, 
made by C. F. Abdy Williams, published by Novello, Ewer & Co., New York, 
to be had for twenty-five cents. I must admit that though I have heard this 
hymn given beautifully on several occasions, notably by the native Greeks several 
years ago in their dramatization of the story of Odysseus at Hull House, I have 
always felt it to be somewhat too difficult for high-school boys and girls. 

Among the other remains there are, however, several that are quite simple, 
tuneful, and usable. The "First Pythian Ode of Pindar," two readings of which 
appear in Oscar Fleischer's work, has attached to it a beautiful melody coming 
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to us through Athanasius Kircher (1650), following a manuscript from the cloister 
of San Salvador at Messina, and having, therefore, a traditional claim of great 
antiquity. The "Ode to Calliope" by Dionysius, who lived between the second 
and fourth centuries a. d., first published in 1581 by Vincenzo Galilei, is really 
the most modern in tone of any of the selections and is therefore the simplest for 
use with secondary pupils. The "Anacreontic Dirge," discovered in 1882 on 
a tomb near Tralles in Asia Minor, is exceedingly odd but strangely fascinating 
and not at all difficult. For the best effect it should be sung in unison and 
accompanied by the flute only. The "Hymn to Nemesis" by Mesomedes, 
second century a. d., is bright and attractive and quite usable. 

A book which seems to be very little known but which contains some inter- 
esting music is the following: Jules Combarieu, Etude de philologie musicale: 
Fragments de I'Eneide en musique d'aprbs un mamtscrit inidit. Facsimiles 
photographiques precedes d'une introduction. In this M. Combarieu has con- 
jectured an interpretation of the neumatic notes appearing above five passages 
from the Aeneid in a tenth-century manuscript of St. Gall. The first passage is 
Laocoon's speech, Book ii. 42-49; the second and third are from Aeneas' dream, 
Book ii. 273-86; the fourth from Dido's speech to Anna, Book iv. 424-30; 
the fifth, her speech upon the pyre, beginning, "Dulces exuviae." While they 
have the rather unmelodic character of mediaeval plain song, they have an 
appealing pathos about them and two or three of them are well adapted for use 
with pupils reading Virgil. 

Aside from the fragments of ancient music, there are innumerable imitations. 
The incidental music written for Miller and Nelson's Dido may interest in some 
ways. This book has been out of print now for two or three years, but a new 
and enlarged edition has just been issued by The University of Chicago Press. 
Information regarding the latter may be obtained from Professor F. J. Miller, 
The University of Chicago. Professor A. A. Stanley and Professor Francis W. 
Kelsey of the University of Michigan have written some remarkable settings 
for several of Horace's odes, and while they have, so far as I know, never been 
published, it is to be hoped that these gentlemen may be induced to bring them 
out in the near future. 

I ought to admit in closing that at the more social and convivial meetings 
of our Classical Club at Lewis Institute, we have indulged not infrequently in 
a hearty "Gaudeamus igitur" and "Lauriger Horatius," and so far there has 
been observed no ill effect upon either the morals or the Latinity of our young 
people. — J. Raleigh Nelson. 



THE CLASSICAL STUDENT AT OXFORD 

The course at Oxford consists of two parts, each leading to an examination. 
The first of these, the Moderations, or "Mods.," is taken at the end of the fifth 
term, about a year and a half after entering, and the second, the Finals, or 
"Greats," at the end of the fourth year. The examiners are entirely distinct 
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from the instructors, and have nothing to do with the instruction, an arrange- 
ment which puts the instructor and the student on a very different footing from 
that in America. Strictly speaking, there is no teaching at Oxford, in our sense 
of the term. "Directing" and "educating" come nearer describing the efforts 
of the instructors. 

As soon as a student comes into residence he begins to prepare for "Mods." 
He is immediately placed under the direction of a tutor, who in the great majority 
of cases is very kind and patient. This tutor outlines the student's work, advises 
him what books to read and what lectures to attend, and arranges to meet him 
privately once or twice a week to talk over the work. These conferences are 
not quizzes; they are more like friendly talks, during the course of which the 
tutor offers suggestions and advice on various questions and problems that confront 
the student from time to time, both in his work and outside of it. In a majority 
of cases there is a genuine bond of friendship between tutor and pupils. Their 
interests are the same; they are both working for the same end — to defeat the 
examiners. They are, in fact, a partnership or league. One can readily realize 
that a tutor is in a position to exercise a great and wholesome influence over his 
pupils — in a much better position in this respect than is the American instructor. 

Meanwhile the student attends "lectures," which are given in three periods, 
from ten to one, six days in the week. Perhaps one is on Virgil, another on 
Cicero, another on Demosthenes. At these lectures the student is rarely called 
upon to recite. The Don often talks from notes which are nothing more than 
a commentary on the text. Sometimes he may call upon some student for the 
interpretation of a rather difficult passage. A complete translation in class is 
thought to be unnecessary and would be practically impossible; unnecessary 
because the student is supposed to have been drilled in translating before coming 
to the university and is recommended to make use of standard English trans- 
lations, and impossible because the student has not the time for translating to 
an instructor all the texts required for this examination, if he hopes to prepare 
the other work required. For, in addition to the translation of these texts he 
must master their subject-matter, and the textual criticism of a number of pas- 
sages. He must spend considerable time on logic and must prepare from two 
to four exercises in Greek and Latin prose per week. These exercises receive 
careful attention from the instructors and all mistakes are carefully explained. 
In this department there is teaching, as we understand it. 

After having passed "Moderations," the student begins preparation for his 
final examinations. These examinations, or rather, this "school" is officially 
styled Literae Humaniores; commonly, it is known as "Lit. Hum.," or "Greats," 
an abbreviation of " Great Examinations," a proud title indicative of the position 
which this "school" has held and still holds at Oxford. The main distinction 
between "Moderations" and "Greats" is that in the former school the student 
is learning only, whereas in "Greats" he must learn and think. He now enters 
upon a course of history and philosophy derived mainly from Greek and Latin 
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texts; he improves his knowledge of the details of these languages by practicing 
more difficult prose and, sometimes, verse compositions. In addition, he must 
begin to take a serious interest in the current affairs of England and the world 
in general, for one of the papers of these examinations deals with such subjects 
entirely. 

The translation of the texts is one of his least, their subject-matter one of his 
most troublesome tasks. He attends lectures with more interest than formerly, 
because these lectures are better and more interesting. The history and 
philosophy lectures of this school are the beginnings of many of the works on 
these subjects which reach us in book form. In the list of lecturers the student 
at present finds the names of Warde Fowler, Strachan-Davidson, F. Haverfield, 
Percy Gardner, Ernest Gardner, and several other scholars of more than national 
prominence. 

When he begins work for these final examinations the student is usually 
passed into the hands of a new tutor or new tutors, who assign him subjects for 
essays which he presents at fixed intervals. From two to four essays per week, 
of from two to three thousand words each are required from each student. These 
papers deal with historical and philosophical questions. The student reads them 
to his tutor, after which they are discussed. The tutor offers corrections, throws 
out suggestions, and ends the conference by assigning the subject with attendant 
readings for the next essay. 

Great stress is laid upon the form as well as the subject-matter of these papers, 
for the first aim of this " school " is to develop an ability to write good English. 
The student is coached against paying too much attention to detail in his study; 
he has not time for all the minutiae of his subjects, but he must grasp the broad 
outlines and meaning of the history and philosophy which he studies, and must 
know and understand the thoughts and ideas of the authors whom he reads. To 
accomplish this successfully he must be " directed " rather than " taught." 

If a student is not willing to work, not necessarily hard, but conscientiously 
and in a thinking way, he had better quit the university at once. I recently 
heard a student praising an instructor because, he said, "One has only to attend 
his lectures in order to pass his course." Such an instructor could find a place 
many places, perhaps, for his work in Oxford, but there is no place for such a 
student unless he has made up his mind to join the great number of those who 
have not tried — and failed. 

Those who wish to investigate more fully the classical school of Oxford can 
find the best material in the Students' Handbook of Oxford (Oxford University 
Press, 91-95 Fifth Ave., New York). Copies of "Moderations" and "Greats" 
examination papers can also be obtained at the same address. The best book 
on Oxford and its ways for Americans is Oxford and the Rhodes Scholarships, 
by Scholz and Hornbeck (Oxford University Press). An Alumni Magazine 
published by the Alumni Association of Rhodes Scholars was also started a year 
ago. — E. W. Murray. 
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Recent Meetings. — Below are given the programmes of three classical meet- 
ings held in the spring and summer. 

Classical Association of the Middle States and Maryland, April 24 and 25, at 
Washington. All these papers will be printed in full in the Classical Weekly, 
the official organ of this association. 

"Principles of Teaching Latin" (Miss Johnson, Washington). 

"Greek Inventions" (Professor Humphreys, University of Virginia). 

"Slang, Ancient and Modern" (Professor Baker, Haverford College). 

"The Story of Hylas as a Literary Theme" — President's address (Professor 
Smith, Johns Hopkins University). 

"How Far Does the Word Order in Latin Prose Indicate the Proper Empha- 
sis?" (Professor Greene, Colgate University). 

"The New Classical Philology" (Professor Carroll, George Washington 
University). 

"On the Rule of Three Actors in the Greek Dramas" (Professor Rees, 
Adelphi College). 

"The Teaching of Virgil" (Mr. Hench, Pittsburg). 

"A Broader Approach to Greek" (Professor MacRae, Princeton University). 

"Aids in Teaching Caesar" (Miss Harwood, Baltimore). 

"Aspects of the Speech in Virgil and the Later Roman Epic" (Dr. Lipscomb, 
Baltimore). 

"Recent Archaeological Progress in Rome" (Professor Wilson, Johns Hop- 
kins University). 

"The Excavations in Crete" (Dr. Shear, Barnard College). 

H. F. Dakin, Haverford School, was elected president and Chas. Knapp, 
Barnard College, secretary-treasurer. 

Classical Association of Mississippi, July 10 and n, at the University of 
Mississippi. This was the first meeting of the association. 

"The Distribution of Emphasis in the Teaching of Caesar" (Miss Warren, 
Mississippi Synodical College). 

"Some Experiences in Teaching High-School Latin" (Mr. Hurst, University 
Training School). 

"A Day in Pompeii" — illustrated (Professor Bondurant, University of 
Mississippi). 

"Quintilian's Views of an Orator" (Miss Neill, Oxford). 

"The Classical Association of the Middle West and South" (Professor Bon- 
durant). 

"The Four- Year Latin Course in the High School" (Mrs. Boggan, Biloxi). 

"The Equipment of the High-School Teacher in Latin" (Miss Plant, Oxford). 

"Reasons for the Study of Greek" (Professor Deupree, University of Mis- 
sissippi). 

"Latin as an Aid to the Study of the Romance Languages" (Professor Fer- 
rell, University of Mississippi). 
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"How to Teach Syntax and the Sequence of Tenses" (Professor Aven, 
Mississippi College). 

"After the Beginner's Book, What?" (general discussion). 

Classical Conference of Southern California, April 25, at the Los Angeles 
High School. 

"Ausonius, the Poet of the Transition" (Dr. Edwards, Los Angeles). 

"Phonograph Records of Latin Versification." 

"Translation of Selections from Pliny's Letters" (Professor Coleard, Pomona 
College). 

"The Teaching of Latin Composition" (discussion, led by Professor Schulz, 
University of Southern California). 

"A Greek Cruise" (Miss Williams, Oxnard). 

"The American School of Classical Studies at Rome" (Miss Walker, Los 
Angeles). 

Performances of Classical Plays. 
The "Eunuchus" at Westminister School. 

The Latin play presented this year by the boys of Westminster School, Lon- 
don, was the Famulus (Eunuchus) of Terence. There were three performances, 
as usual, just before the Christmas vacation, with the customary Epilogue, in 
which the actors appear as modern characters and have their sport in Latin 
with the prominent people and events of the day. Much of this, naturally, is 
interesting only to Englishmen. Still, while the Limerick may not rank as a 
subject of first importance in our eyes, we can understand why Laches, "a humor- 
ist on a tramp abroad," should pull out his watch and start off the Epilogue with 
Nonne recordandumst me pervenisse diebus 

Quattuor, horis sex, trans mare ab America ? 
Mauretania me vexit: Germania tandem, 
Ut decuit, laurum cessit Atlantiacam. 
"Miss" Thais, an Americana, nata in Tennessee, appears on the scene with 
tennis rackets, etc., and tries to show Chaerea how to play diabolo. This turns 
out to be such hard work that she finds it necessary to encourage him, 
At ne spem perdite; victor enim 
Certavit nostro cum Praeside Episcopus iste. 
Later when Gnatho, "a titled newspaper proprietor," draws nigh to make her 
acquaintance, he gets the reception from her which he, no doubt, deserves, 

Pol vero hie paenest limitis ipse modus. 
The play was opened with a graceful prologue by the head-master, Professor Gow. 
The "Rudens" by Eighth-Grade Pupils at San Josl, California. This per- 
formance, at the Normal School in San Jose", was the outcome of a year's work 
by Miss Ethel D. Whitmire with eighth-grade pupils, whom she started in Latin 
as far as possible by the colloquial method. The play itself was abbreviated 
and simplified for the performance, and the boys and girls took intense interest 
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in its production. Appropriate costumes were made in the homes of the children, 
simple scenery was used, and the performance was successfully given before a 
large audience, April 29. As a result of it the children are reported to be eager, 
in an unusual degree, for the Latin they are to have in their high-school course. 

The Journal hopes soon to print parts at least of the simplified version of 
the Rudens as it was used at San Jose". 

The "Agamemnon" at Emporia, Kansas. — Three performances in Goodwin's 
translation, with Plumptre's version of the choruses, were given by the Greek 
department of the College of Emporia. The interest of the general public was evi- 
dent from the lengthy accounts in the newspapers about the state and the fact 
that the third performance was given by request before the State Editorial Asso- 
ciation. The choruses especially received much favorable comment. In the 
murder scene, instead of a roller stage as at Harvard, a small platform just inside 
the doors of the palace was used for displaying the bodies. For music only the 
flute and piano were used, which harmonized well with the spirit of the piece. 
Two results of the performance were immediately apparent, the interest and 
information of the public and the stimulation of interest in Greek among the 
students. 

The "Alcestis" at Beloit College. — At this year's performance, the twenty-first 
of the kind given at Beloit, the version of the Alcestis made by the class of 1900 
was used in a form revised by the committee on publication for 1908. The 
translation is in English verse, like the others presented by the classical students 
in past years, and gives evidence of a standard of excellence which has become 
traditional at Beloit. The play is neatly printed in libretto form with the cast 
of this year and a brief argument. 

Miscellaneous News. 

The Classical Club of the University of Idaho had the pleasure recently of 
seeing Horace's encounter with the bore presented in Latin by several of its 
members. They had togas, but no scenery, and the hilarity was duly tempered 
by a paper on the Via Sacra. 

Cato's recipe for libum was given a trial at a Latin dinner by the advanced 
Latin class of the State Normal School at Platteville, Wis. The guests were 
all dressed to represent mythological characters. Of course, the loaves were 
shaped like those at Pompeii, and each guest brought his napkin with him to 
carry off what he could not consume on the spot. The modern things had to 
be eaten first, and the libum and midsum came properly at the very end of the 
programme. In addition to the bulging napkins there were gifts to take away, 
with an epigram of Martial attached to each. 

The Greek students of Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, not long ago gave 
a programme dealing with Greek athletics, which included papers on the Olym- 
pian games, both ancient and modern, and a debate on the relative merits of 
Greek and American achievements in athletics. Appropriate songs were sung 
also, and, better still, the department was able to invite the guests to look at an 
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extensive collection of photographs which it had just received. A report of the 
meeting in Greek was sent by one of the classes to appear in the Greek news- 
paper published at Baker University. 

Sibylline Leaves, published by the classical students of the Central High 
School of Kansas City, is larger than its predecessor, and more ambitious. The 
number of topics of interest treated in it that grow out of the high-school authors 
must be rather bewildering to one who has been taught to consider the curriculum 
too narrow. There are short essays; metrical translations; quotations in Latin, 
Greek, and English; several letters in Latin, so one by Labienus to his father; 
extracts from the diary of Considius which show the fellow in deep despair 
over the indifferent use he made of his good eyesight; several metrical transla- 
tions into Latin, rather premature; a good half-tone of a Roman school, and a 
number of interesting and very characteristic pen-drawings by students, illus- 
trating their notions, often in highly original fashion, of the characters they meet 
in their reading. 

The Syntax of High-School Latin. — Following soon after Professor Lodge's 
Vocabulary of High-School Latin we are to have a similar work upon the syntax 
of those parts of Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil that form the basis of secondary 
work in Latin. Statistics will show, for example, the relative frequency with 
which the various constructions occur in each of the authors, and this will make 
it possible to teach that part of the syntax at each point in the course, which 
will be most immediately useful. The work was planned by Mr. Lee Byrne, 
of the Central High School of St. Louis, and is being carried on by him with the 
aid of a number of collaborators in various parts of the country. 

Franz Buecheler, 1837-1008. — On the fifth of May at Kessenich, a suburb 
of Bonn-on-the-Rhine, amid a great throng of university professors, students, 
and townfolk was laid to rest Franz Buecheler, long professor in the Friedrich- 
Wilhelm University in Bonn. Latin scholars do not need to be reminded of 
his large contributions to classical philology. In due time there will doubtless 
appear in Bursian's Jahresbericht and in the Rheinisches Museum, on which his 
name as editor has been printed for the last time, a tribute to him and his life 
work. Those of us who were privileged to know him cannot but feel a sense of 
personal loss in his taking off. Hundreds of men in Europe and America will 
long remember him as he slipped almost stealthily into his lecture-room at the 
beginning of the hour, the peculiar tone in which he uttered the customary Meine 
Herren! or will recall the sharp, almost personal, yet well-meant, criticism of 
his seminar. A great light has suddenly gone out that might have been expected 
to burn for years to come. A master has fallen and many of us will not look 
upon his like again. — E. P. 

Professor Buecheler entered the University of Bonn as a student at fifteen, 
took his doctor's degree at eighteen, and after teaching for a short time in the 
Bonn Gymnasium, held positions until 1870 at the Universities of Freiburg and 
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Greifswald. In the latter year he was called to Bonn, where with Usener, who 
died in 1905, he stood at the head of the famous "Bonner Philologische Schule" 
for over thirty years. 

Classical Museums in America. — Along with the general collections of art in 
our country, the collections of Greek and Roman art and antiquities are gradually 
growing. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York already contain a large number of original objects, and in certain 
departments furnish an extensive illustration of these remains. At Chicago also, 
not to mention many smaller cities, especially in the East, the Art Institute and 
the Field Columbian Museum, while not so well supplied with originals, yet 
have large and representative collections of facsimiles and casts, which are well 
worth the attention of classical teachers and students who happen to be at the 
city for a short time. 

Some of the universities also, as, for example, Harvard and Johns Hopkins, 
are themselves accumulating very useful collections in the different fields of 
antiquities for purposes of study. Quite a full description of the Johns Hopkins' 
collection, which received some important additions a year ago, is given by 
Professor Wilson in the Classical Weekly of April 11, 1908. It is a matter deserv- 
ing the attention of the classical departments in all our large institutions. If the 
classics are to have an equipment in any way approaching that of most other 
departments of the university, there should be at least one classical museum, 
containing casts, facsimiles, and as many original pieces as possible, in every 
state. 

The Wilamowitz Fund. — On December 22 next, Professor Ulrich vonWilam- 
owitz-Moellendorff, of the University of Berlin, will celebrate his sixtieth 
birthday. It is proposed that his colleagues, pupils, friends, and admirers of all 
lands shall join in making some fitting tribute to him on that occasion, in recog- 
nition of the incomparable services which he has rendered to classical learning. 
An international committee has accordingly been organized, and has agreed 
that the proposed memorial could take no form more appropriate than the estab- 
lishment through a general subscription of a Fund to be presented to Professor 
Wilamowitz for the prosecution of some philological undertaking as was done 
in the case of Theodor Mommsen and Hermann Usener. It is fitting that the 
classical scholars of America, who are second to none in their admiration of the 
greatest Hellenist of our generation, should seize this opportunity to express 
their grateful acknowledgment of the inspiration which they have derived from 
his work and example. A copy of the list of contributors which will be handed 
to Professor Wilamowitz with a statement of the amount of the Fund presented 
to him, will be sent to each subscriber. Those who would like to contribute 
should send their subscriptions at an early date to the American representative of 
the committee, Professor Edward Capps, Princeton, N. J. 



